The connection between M. cinerea of Europe and an ascomycete was
established by Wormald (1921), who pointed out that Sclerotinia laxa and
5. cinerea were indistinguishable in both ascigerous and conidial stages.

The brown rot fungus common in America has also been submitted to
similar vicissitudes of nomenclature. For some years it was considered to
be identical with S. fructlgena of Europe, and then with S. cinerea. When it
was found to be a different species altogether it received the name S.
americana and more recently that of S. fructicola (see p. 22 under " Nomen-
clature ").

That the fruit-rotting Manillas were of economic importance was recog-
nized by von Thumen (1875). Soon afterwards serious outbreaks of fruit
tree diseases caused by these fungi attracted attention on the Continent, and
during the last decade of the nineteenth century numerous articles on the
subject were contributed by well-known European mycologists, particularly
in Germany, e.g. Behrens (1898), Frank and Kriiger (1899), Sorauer (1899),
and Muller-Thurgau (1900). During the present century, workers in every
European country have studied and described their own particular brown
rot problems. Meanwhile, many investigators in other parts of the world,
especially in North America, Australia and -New Zealand have carried on
the work on these diseases.

Continent of Europe

As indicated above, the pioneer work (to the end of the nineteenth century)
on the brown rot diseases in Europe was mostly that of mycologists in
Germany, and of Woronin whose classical work appeared in 1900. Ob-
servations on the Continent since 1900 have been continued with particular
reference to blossom wilt and of the resulting killing-back of twigs of
Morello cherries in Germany, and of apricot in the Rhone valley and
around the Black Sea. Important contributions to our knowledge of brown
rot have been published in Germany, (Aderhold & Ruhland, 1905 ; and
more recently Mittmann-Maier, 1940<z, 19406 and Maier, 1942a, 19426):
France, (Kfflian, 1921 ; Joessel, 1932a, 19326 ; Chabrolin, 1924): Switzerland
(Faes &Staehelin, 1925<z, 19256): Sweden (Eriksson, 1913): Italy (Manaresi,
1920 ; Peglion, 1921 ; Pesante, 1938): Russia (Voroniohin, 1914 ; Balakhonoff,
19316; Solkina, 1931; Youganova, 1946): Holland (Ritzema Bos, 1904;
Westerdijk, 1912).

Only a few of the names associated with brown rot investigations are
mentioned above; others will be given later in the section on Geographical
Distribution. In other European countries, too, the diseases have been
recorded and control measures recommended.

The British Isles

In 1836, the Rev. M. J. Berkeley recorded Oidium -fructigenum on decayed
pears, apples, plums, etc., exposed to wet, and in 1857 he wrote with regard
to the same fungus that it formed concentric patches on apples, pears, plums,
etc., producing very rapid decay. Again, in 1864, he described a destructive
disease of apricots caused by a little greyish mould, Oidium fructigenum.
'Cooke (1871) mentioned that the same fungus was found on decayed
pears, apples, plums, etc. In 1885, W. G. Smith remarked that the fungus
was often extremely destructive to stored apples when kept in damp otr
unventilated store-rooms and the same pest destroyed pears, plums and
fruits. He probably had before him what is now known as Black Apple
disease, for, he says that the fungus had, in some instances, the power
of changing the skin of the apple to jet black. It would appear that his